THE    GREAT    TUDORS
This has much more in common with the Gothic gargoyle
than with the classicism of Chaucer; Elinor Rumming is one
of the few poems comparable to Breughel or Rowlandson in
painting. The effect is like looking at the human skin
through a magnifying glass.
" Then Margery Milkduck
Her kirtle she did uptuck
An inch above her knee
Her legs that ye might see
But they were sturdy and stubbed
Mighty pestles and clubbed
As fair and as white
As the foot of a kite
She was somewhat foul
Crooked-necked like an owl;
And yet she bought her fees,
A cantel of Essex cheese.
Was well afoot thick
Full of maggots quick:
It was huge and great
And mighty strong meat
For the devil to eat
It was tart andpungate"
All Skelton's work has this physical appeal. Other poets,
such as Spenser and Swinburne, have been no more de-
pendent upon ideas, but they have touched only one sense,
the auditory. The Catherine-wheel motion of Skelton's
verse is exciting in itself, but his language is never vaguely
emotive. Indeed, it is deficient'in overtones, but is always
precise, both visually and tactually. He uses place-names,
not scientifically like Dante, or musically like Milton, but as
country proverbs use them, with natural vividness:
" And Syllogisari was drowned at Sturbridge Fair"
Naturally enough the figures of classical mythology which
appear in all mediaeval work (just as the Sahara or Ohio
appears in modern popular verses) occur in Skelton also, but
he is never sorry to leave Lycaon or Etna for the Tilbury
Ferry and the Plains of Salisbury. The same applies to
the Latin quotations in Philip Sparrow; not only have they
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